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What do doctoral students want? What is the type of career that they wish to embrace after they 
obtain the PhD? These questions have become of importance to higher education policymakers 
over the past 20 years as claims that we are entering the ‘knowledge economy’ became 
mainstream and ‘knowledge producers’ were found to be produced in universities. In the United 
States as well as in European and Commonwealth countries, many manifestos promote 
transformations in doctoral education, usually suggesting that the acquisition of ‘generic skills’ 
become a central part of the program so that graduates can put their knowledge to effective use 
outside academia. But, of course, students must be attracted by such opportunities, so another 
central theme is the need to change the doctoral students’ perspective about the job market: 
tenure-track positions in research universities are not the only way to go for PhDs and other 
career options must be considered, including jobs in industry. On the other hand, the authors of 
an equally abundant literature condemn these trends and voices fears that, by being too integrated 
to economic and political spheres, academics will put an end to their specific, original 
contribution to society as its disinterested critics. 

Among this plethora of discourses, however, we find few that seem concerned with what doctoral 
students actually envision as the best career option for themselves and, so far, none that tackles 
the issue of how the students developed these professional projects. In this exploratory study, we 
will attempt to understand the links between a student’s educational experience and his or her 
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career preferences, laying ground for further examination of the professional development 
process of graduate students. 



Continuation and transformation through doctoral education 

Doctoral education is the main process by which the academic community reproduces itself. 
During the course of their training, PhD students develop an academic habitus corresponding to 
their discipline (Bourdieu 1988). They incorporate the perspective of their field’s senior 
members, which generally involves specific disciplinary points of view (such as a given set of 
legitimate problems and methods to solve them, see Delamont, Parry & Atkinson 2000) and 
general academic principles (such as the desire to exchange publication of research results for 
recognition, see Hagstrom 1965). Graduate students go through a protracted apprenticeship 
period and their success depends on adequate socialization. According to Lovitts (2001), those 
who do not become socially and intellectually integrated cannot acquire the appropriate 
‘cognitive maps’ - a concept in many ways overlapping with that of habitus - and are likely to 
leave graduate school. These processes of social and intellectual integration are strongly 
associated with the structure of opportunities offered to graduate students: funding, working 
space, and helpful faculty members and peers. These resources, when they are available to the 
student, contribute to his or her integration in the field and, consequently, to the development of 
corresponding professional perspectives that give meaning to the pursuit of the PhD. As a 
consequence, a majority of students usually envision themselves in academic employment after 
graduation: in the United States, positions in higher education (college/university) were the ‘most 
desired’ by 61,0% of graduate students 2 , a proportion which varied greatly along disciplinary 
lines, from a 29,8% low in chemical engineering to a 89,4% high in sociology (Kannankutty & 
Kang 2001). Little data is available for other countries but we know for instance that, in 
Australia, academic employment is also considered the most attractive option by graduate 
students, 34,2% of them hoping for academic employment and 32,4% for a postdoctoral position 
after graduation (Hannan 2002). 



2 Seemingly excluding students in the humanities but including those in the social sciences. 
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The effectiveness of academic socialization explains the relative stability of many features of the 
academic world. The PhD having become, over the course of the twentieth century, a sine qua 
non condition of academic employment, it ensures that academics hold a common set of 
dispositions, notwithstanding their disciplinary differences. However, change is also an intrinsic 
feature of the university environment. The scientific fields are characterized by the constant 
struggle of their members, who compete for the creation and legitimization of ‘true knowledge’. 
This internal tension results in what Bourdieu calls a ‘conflictual cooperation’, and leads to the 
continuous redefinition of the disciplinary boundaries that define appropriate research problems 
(Bourdieu 1975, 2001; Hagstrom 1965). In this system, graduate supervisors, by expecting their 
supervisees to produce ‘original’ research that will contribute to the evolution of their field 
(Delamont, Parry & Atkinson 2000), plant the seeds of future mutations of their discipline. 

These internal dynamics are not the only factor of transformation. External forces also contribute 
to change in the academic world. Although academic, disciplinary criteria still dominate the 
distribution of research funds in Canada, it is clear that monies targeted for research problems 
considered ‘relevant’ by social, political or economic standards are increasing (Godin, Trepanier 
and Albert 2000). More often than before, such targeted research takes the form of multi-year 
institutional agreements between university researchers and non-university organizations, as in 
the case of the Networks of Centres of Excellence in Canada (Fisher, Atkinson-Grosjean & 
House 2001), Centres for Cooperative Research in Australia or Engineering Research Centers in 
the United States. Scientifically broader than short-term contracts, such cooperative research 
agreements become a source of thesis topics and doctoral students get involved in them (Hannan 
2004). The leaders of such projects, who are already the most active researchers in tenns of 
publications (Godin & Gingras 2000), benefit from increased funding and prestige, allowing 
them to recmit more graduate students. As they graduate and start careers of their own, fonner 
students are thought to perpetuate the research orientations of their supervisor, which include 
cooperative research. Other government initiatives, such as scholarship programs designed to 
encourage graduate students to design their research project with the needs of society and of the 
economy in mind, also contribute to the transformation of doctoral education. Graduate students 
trained in this context often interact with highly-qualified research professionals from outside 
academia at many stages of their thesis research, from problem selection to the formal evaluation 
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of the resulting thesis or dissertation (Gemme, Gingras & Milot 2003). According to the program 
prospectus, they are expected, after graduation, to help solve the penury of highly-qualified 
personnel in some areas of the ‘knowledge economy’. 

As greater numbers of doctoral students become part of cooperative research agreements, we 
might expect to witness a transformation of the dominant mode of the professional socialization 
process. Community boundaries shift to include a wider array of professionals outside the 
academic setting. Students involved in such cooperative research may be more likely to identify 
with other types of professionals than their peers involved in strictly-academic PhD training. 
Exposed to diversified career paths, they might develop a preference for non-academic 
employment after graduation, or at least envision a different role for themselves as academics. 
This shift, at least, is desired by the policymakers who design the cooperative research and 
scholarship programs, but is it actually occurring and, if so, to what extent and in which 
circumstances? In this paper, in order to attempt an answer to these questions, we will examine 
the career preferences of doctoral students involved in both types of research projects, 
cooperative and not. In an exploratory manner, we will analyze the variation in preferences 
between both groups and within each of them in order to identify significant associations between 
certain aspects of the educational experience of students and their professional projects. 



Method 

Our inquiry about the career preferences of doctoral students is part of a wider project concerning 
the research education of graduate students in Quebec (Canada), both at the Master’s and PhD 
levels and across all disciplines. We are specifically interested in the way in which the 
transformations of higher education policy and research practices toward a greater involvement 
of non-university organizations in universities affect graduate students experience and 
professional outcomes. 

The first part of the project consisted of exploratory interviews of graduate students, recent PhDs, 
faculty members, university administrators and non-university researchers. The interviews 
covered the respondents’ ‘research biography’ in order to apprehend the diversity of graduate 
training situations. An in-depth questionnaire was then developed to address most aspects of the 
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